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THE  FALL  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS 

This  monograph  addresses  what  operational  level  militazY 
factors  enabled  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  to  defeat  the  former 
South  Vietnamese  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War's  final  campaigns  of 
1975.  The  Vietnam  War  covered  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict  from 
terrorism,  to  guerrilla  warf«u:e,  to  a  conventional  war  of 
maneuver.  The  final  North  Vietnamese  offensive  that  defeated  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  were  conventional  campaigns  that  provide 
opportunities  for  operational  level  planners  to  leeum  from  the 
Vietnam  experience. 

The  methodology  followed  in  the  monograph  involves  first 
establishing  a  basis  of  information  on  the  strategic  situation 
and  the  final  campaigns,  and  then  walyzing  the  campaigns  with 
Cohen  and  Gooch's  model  of  military  misfortune. 

The  communists  began  their  final  offensive  campaigns  in 
December,  1974  by  seizing  Phuoc  Long  Province.  In  March,  1975, 
they  continued  their  offensive  campaigns  by  conducting 
diversionary  attacks  in  the  north  threatening  Pleiku  euid  then 
attacking  the  lightly  defended  South  Vietnamese  rear  area.  The 
Communists  c[uickly  captured  the  Central  Highlands  and  then  raced 
to  the  sea  to  divide  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN).  The 
communists  blocked  the  South  Vietnamese  attempt  to  retrograde 
from  the  Central  Highlands  and  destroyed  the  ARVN  II  Corps.  The 
communists  then  concentrated  co^ibat  power  to  destroy  the  South 
Vietnamese  six  divisions  isolated  in  the  north.  After  destroying 
these  divisions,  the  communist  seized  S«d.gon  which  ended  the  war. 

The  South  Vietnamese  suffered  a  catastrophic  failure  euid 
lost  the  war  because  of  their  inability  to  leeum,  anticipate,  and 
adapt.  The  South  Vietnamese,  failing  to  learn  the  basics  of 
operational  eurt,  tried  to  defend  the  entire  country  through  corps 
area  defenses.  Thus,  they  never  defended  in  depth  or  concentrated 
combat  power  to  defeat  their  adversary's  main  effort.  Fuzrther, 
their  air  force,  under  the  control  of  army  corps  commanders, 
never  conducted  an  air  campaign  to  mass  air  power  and  interdict 
the  communist  offensive  forces.  By  failing  to  anticipate  a  major 
communist  offensive,  the  South  Vietnamese  never  prepared  adequate 
defensive  plans.  Lack  of  planning  euid  ineffective  command  and 
control  aorrangements  left  the  South  Vietnamese  unable  to  adapt  to 
*'he  communists  offensive  tempo.  Due  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
leadership's  inability  to  learn,  anticipate,  and  adapt,  they 
endured  a  catastrophic  defeat. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Our  defeat  in  Vietnam  was  only  a  temporary  setback 
after  a  series  of  victories.  It  is  vital  that  we 
leeum  the  right  lessons  from  that  defeat.  In 
Vietnam,  we  tried  and  failed  in  a  just  cause.  No 
more  Vietnams  c^ux  mean  that  we  will  not  try  again. 
It  should  mean  that  we  will  not  fail  again.* 

Richard  Nixon 

The  American  experience  in  the  Vietnam  Var  was  a 
tragedy  for  the  American  people.  In  economic  terms,  the 
war  cost  more  thsm  300  billion  dollars;  costs  which 
continue  to  rise  today  for  hospital  care  and  dependent 
benefits.^  U.S.  material  losses  included  4865 
helicopters,  3720  aircraft,  and  a  significant  amount  of 
American  equipment  provided  for  the  one  million  man 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  Air  Force,  amd  Navy.^  Host 
importantly,  the  war  was  a  human  tragedy  for  the 
approximately  2,594,000  American  soldiers  who  served  in 
Vietnam:  57,702  died  amd  313,616  were  wounded 
including  10,000  who  lost  at  least  one  limb.^ 

Unrecorded  is  the  emotional  distress  suffered  by  those 
who  had  family  members  killed,  wounded,  or  lost  in 
action. 

The  Vietnam  Wau:  was  also  a  tragedy  for  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  who  suffered  immensely  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict.  The  South  Vietnamese  lost  185,528 
soldiers  killed  and  499,026  woiinded  during  the  war.* 
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Upon  concpiorlng  South  Vlstnam,  the  conmunists  executed 
thousands  of  those  who  opposed  their  rule  and  moved 
more  than  one  million  people  to  reeducation  camps. ^ 

Memy  more  South  Vietnamese  died  in  these  camps  and  all 
suffered  from  excessive  physical  labor  with  little  food 
while  undergoing  intensive  political  indoctrination." 
More  than  1/200,000  people  fled  in  boats  from  communist 
Vietnam,  and  the  number  of  these  people  who  drowned  on 
the  high  seas  remains  unknown.^  The  Americem  and  South 
Vietnamese  people  both  suffered  immensely  from  this 
war. 

Hence,  this  war  deserves  special  attention  and 
study  by  American  military  soldiers  so  that  the 
political  and  military  mistakes  which  created  so  much 
suffering  are  never  repeated.  There  remains  much  to 
learn  from  this  war.  Operations  during  the  conflict 
covered  the  full  spectrum  from  terrorism,  to  guerrilla 
waurfare,  to  a  conventional  weu:  of  maneuver.  The  final 
North  Vietnamese  offensive  that  conquered  South  Vietnam 
were  conventional  force  campaigns. 

During  these  final  campeiigns,  the  North  Vietnamese 
leadership  demonstrated  exceptional  abilities  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  Operational  art  is  defined 
as, 

the  employment  of  military  forces  to  att2Lin 
strategic  goals  in  a  theater  of  war  or  theater  of 
operations  through  the  design,  organization,  and 
conduct  of  campaigns  and  major  operations.^ 
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The  North  Vietnamese  achieved  their  strategic  goal  of 
unifying  Vietnam  under  a  communist  govenunent  during 
their  final  offensive  in  1975.  This  final  offensive 
consisted  of  the  Phuoc  Long,  Tay  Nguyen,  Hue  and 
D€Uiang,  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  campaigns.  These  carefully 
designed,  organized,  and  linked  campaigns  achieved 
their  desired  military  endstate  which  was  the  defeat  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  These  skillfully  conducted 
campaigns  provide  opportunities  for  today's  operational 
level  pleumers  to  learn  from  the  Vietnam  experience. 

Accordingly,  this  monograph  addresses  the 
question:  what  operational  level  military  factors 
en2d)led  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  to  rapidly  defeat  the 
former  South  Vietnamese  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War's 
final  campaigns  of  1975?  The  methodology  followed  in 
the  monograph  involves  first  establishing  a  basis  of 
information  on  the  strategic  situation  and  the  final 
campaigns,  and  then  euaalyzing  the  campaigns  using  Cohen 
and  Gooch's  model  of  military  misfortune  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  ultimate  failure. 

THE  STRATEGIC  SITUATION 

The  U.S.  Government  began  secret  peace 
negotiations  with  the  North  Vietnamese  in  August  of 
1969,  resulting  in  the  Paris  peace  agreements  of 
Jemuary,  1973.^°  However,  the  Vietnam  War  continued 
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d«8pit«  thtt  Paris  peaca  accords  as  tha  South  viatnanasa 
forcas  continuad  thair  Ufa  or  daath  struggla  against 
tha  North  Vietn^unasa  Army  (NVA).  In  fact/  tha  South 
Viatnamase  Army  avaragad  mora  than  1,000  combat  daaths 
euad  8/000  to  10,000  hospital  admissions  par  month  after 
the  signing  of  tha  peace  accords. The  increased 
casualty  rates  occurred  becaxise  combat  intensified  as 
the  nature  of  the  war  changed  to  a  conventional 
conflict  between  large  military  forces.  The  peace 
accords  did  not  end  the  Vietnam  Var,  but  rather  ended 
America's  direct  role  in  the  fighting. 

As  America  withdraw  from  its  military  involvement, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  provided  vast  military  and 
economic  aid  that  allowed  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  to 
increase  its  military  might.  In  December,  1974,  the 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  General  Viktor 
Kulikov,  visited  North  Vietneua  to  endorse  its  offensive 
plans  against  South  Vietnam  emd  to  promise  additional 
military  aid.^^  In  1973  emd  1974,  North  Vietnam 
received  a  total  of  6.3  million  tons  of  aid  from  their 
communist  allies  including  85%  of  their  oil  and  100%  of 
their  heavy  weapons. China  also  deployed  50,000 
engineering  troops  to  North  Vietnam  to  keep  the 
tremsport  system  operational.'*  Thus,  the  North 
Vietnamese  rearmed  and  strengthened  their  army. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  abandoned  the  South 
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Vietnamese  by  severely  reducing  military  aid.  General 
Westmoreland  wrote. 

Despite  the  long  years  of  suppoxrt  and  vast 
expenditure  of  lives  amd  fimds,  the  United  States 
in  the  end  abandoned  South  Vietnam.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  put  it.^* 

General  Westmoreland  stated  this  because  despite 
previous  pledges  to  do  so,  the  American  Congress  failed 
to  replace  South  Vietnamese  tanks,  aircraft,  and  naval 
vessels  destroyed  in  combat  after  January,  1973.*' 
Additionally,  the  Americaui  Congress  drastically  cut  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  as  the  t2Lble  below  illustrates. 

Year  Quantity  of  Aid 

1973  $2,270  million 

1974  $1,010  million 

1975  $700  million*^ 

America  significantly  reduced  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  just  as  the  North  Vietnamese,  using  external 
military  support,  begem  a  significant  military  buildup. 

By  1975,  the  loss  of  U.S.  military  aid  severely 
limited  the  capabilities  of  the  ARVN  (The  Army  of  South 
Vietnam,  used  interchemgeably  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army).  ARVN  combat  divisions  averaged  between  30-40% 
deadline  rate  for  all  equipment,  including  35%  of  their 
temks  and  50%  of  their  armored  personnel  carriers.*' 
Concurrently,  ammunition  shortages  resulted  in  a  60% 
reduction  in  fire  suppozrt  capabilities .  ^°  Frontline 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  received  one  hand  grenade  and 
85  bullets  per  month;  the  artillery  eunmunition 
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controlled  supply  rats  was  four  rounds  of  lOSmm,  tw 
rounds  of  ISSinm,  and  thrss  rounds  of  ITSimn  per  day.^* 
Even  the  hospitals  were  so  severely  affected  that 
bandages,  surgical  dressings,  syringes,  and  needles  had 
to  be  cleamed  for  reuse. “  Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army's  military  capabilities  decreased  while  the  North 
Vietnamese  became  increasingly  powerful. 

Accordingly,  the  balance  of  power  shifted  to  North 
Vietnam  in  1974  as  their  military  might  increased. 
General  Van  Tien  Oung,  who  commanded  the  North 
Vietnamese  offensive  forces  that  conquered  South 
Vietnam,  stated,  "The  war  had  moved  into  its  final 
stage.  The  balance  of  forces  had  changed.  We  had 
grown  stronger  while  the  enemy  had  weakened. 

Overall,  the  North  and  South  Vietnam  each  had 
about  the  same  size  armies.  However,  the  North 
Vietnamese  fielded  a  22  division  force  compared  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  13  division  force. In  other  words, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  fielded  more  combat  soldiers 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  had  so  many  personnel 
supporting  the  war  effort  in  combat  service  support 
fields.^’  Additionally,  the  North  Vietnamese  deployed 
more  than  700  tanks  and  400  medi^-m  artillery  pieces  to 
South  Vietnam. For  the  first  time  in  the  war,  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  significant  firepower  and  mobility 
advantages  over  the  South  Vietnamese. 
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The  balance  of  power  shifted  in  Vietnam.  The  South 
Vietnamese,  though  still  having  a  significemt  force  to 
defend  their  country,  were  at  a  military  disadvantage 
due  to  decreased  American  aid.  The  North  Vietnamese, 
fully  aware  of  their  advantage,  prepared  for  offensive 
operations.  The  communists  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  prepeured  one  final  test  of  Americeui 
resolve  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 

THE  CAMPAIGNS 

Phuoc  Long  Province  Campaign 

The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  which  tested  U.S. 
resolve  to  defend  South  Vietnam  began  on  December  13, 
1974.  The  NVA  301st  Corps,  consisting  of  the  7th 
Infantry  Division,  the  3rd  Infantry  Division,  a  tank 
battalion,  an  artillery  regiment,  an  emtieiircraft 
regiment,  and  sapper  units,  attacked  to  seize  Phuoc 
Long  Province. One  week  prior  to  the  main  attack, 
the  NVA  conducted  diversionary  attacks  to  the  west  at 
Tay  Ninh  to  confuse  the  South  Vietnamese.  Following 
these  diversionary  attacks,  the  NVA  7th  infantry 
division  attacked  towards  Bo  Due,  Don  Lu6m,  and  Phuoc 
Long  City  while  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  attacked  to 
seize  Due  Phong,  and  Phuoc  Long  City  (see  appendix  A). 

The  NVA  forces  rapidly  isolated  the  defenders  of 
Phuoc  Long  Province  by  severing  Route  14  that  served  as 
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th«  dsfandttr's  lina  of  cooBunlcation.  Th«  MVA  than 
attackad  Phuoc  Binh  airstrip  vith  artillary  to  prevent 
resupply  or  reinforcement.  To  complete  the  isolation/ 
the  communists  eliminated  ARVN  artillery  support  by 
destroying  fire  support  base  Buneurd.  The  South 
Vietnamese  forces  became  surrounded  euxd  incaped}le  of 
providing  mutual  support  with  only  seven  days  supply  of 
ammimition.^^  Next,  the  NVA  concentrated  combat  power 
to  destroy  each  of  the  surrounded  South  Vietnamese 
garrisons . 

The  South  Vietnamese  initially  decided  not  to 
reinforce  Phuoc  Long  Province  in  an  attempt  to  save 
their  surrounded  troops.  Lieutenant  General  Du  Quoc 
Dong,  the  III  Coiqps  commander  responsible  for  defending 
the  province,  decided  to  use  his  few  reserve  battalions 
to  stop  the  enemy's  attack  on  Tay  Ninh.^’  The  South 
Vietnamese  President,  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  refused  to 
deploy  the  strategic  reserve  which  consisted  of  the 
airborne  and  marine  divisions  because  he  feared  an 
attack  on  Saigon.  The  South  Vietnamese  Joint  General 
Staff  (JGS)  finally  obtained  approval  for  the 
deployment  of  forces  to  aid  their  isolated  garrison  at 
Phuoc  Long  City.  On  Jemueury  5,  1975,  250  rangers  from 
the  81st  Airborne  Rangers  air  assaulted  into  the 
province. The  Rangers,  who  lacked  artillery,  tank, 
and  air  support  were  quickly  defeated  6md  were  never 
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able  to  reach  Phuoc  Long  City. 

The  South  Vietneunese  surrendered  Phuoc  Long  City 
on  January  6,  1975  after  enduring  massive  artillery 
barrages  and  tank  attacks.  With  the  loss  of  this  city, 
Phuoc  Long  became  the  first  province  to  fall  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  South  Vietnamese  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  their  failure.  Only  850  of  the  5,400  South 
Vietnamese  defending  the  province  retiimed.  There  were 
4,550  South  Vietnamese  killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 
The  Rangers  also  suffered,  with  165  casualties  out  of 
the  250  soldiers  deployed. The  political  price  for 
this  defeat  was  ever  greater  thaui  the  hiimeux  cost. 

The  Phuoc  Long  Province  campetign  was  a  political 
test  of  U.S.  resolve  to  support  South  Vietnam.  General 
Westmoreland,  Commander  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam, 
wrote,  "The  attack  in  Phuoc  Long  was  a  test  to  gauge 
Americem  reaction.  The  North  Vietnamese  leadership 
tested  American  resolve  to  help  their  ally.  America's 
failure  to  respond  during  the  communist  seizure  of 
Phuoc  Long  Province  encouraged  Hemoi's  leadership  to 
proceed  with  other  offensive  operations.  Due  to 
internal  political  dissention  about  the  Vietnam  War, 
America  failed  to  assist  South  Vietnam  during  the  Phuoc 
Long  Province  battles.  The  U.S.  reaction  consisted  of 
sending  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  towards  Vietnam 
emd  alerting  the  3rd  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa. 
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This  llmitsd  Ansriean  rssponss  did  not  ioprsss  ths 

battle  hardened  North  Vietnamese  leadership.  Instead, 

the  North  Vietnamese  became  encouraged  by  this  limited 

response  and  prepared  to  continue  offensive  operations. 

General  Van  Tien  Dung  notes. 

The  victorious  Route  14*-Phuoc  Long  campaign  was 
most  significant,  marking  a  new  step  toward 
collapse  for  the  Saigon  forces. .  .This  victory  also 
gave  a  clearer  indication  of  United  States  designs 
and  their  ability  to  intervene  in  South 
Vietnam. .  .That  victoiry  strengthened  the  strategic 
determination. . .and  provided  an  additional  impetus 
to  gain  a  great  victory  when  the  opportune 
moment  came.^^ 

The  NVA  finished  preparations  for  the  Tay  Nguyen 
Campaign  after  concluding  that  the  U.S.  lacked  the 
necessary  resolve  to  intervene  and  defend  South 
Vietnam. 

Tav  Nouven  Caropaion 

The  NVA  intended  to  conquer  the  Kontum,  Gia  Lia, 
Phu  Bon,  Dar  Lac,  and  Quang  Doc  provinces  during  the 
Tay  Nguyen  Campaign.”  The  NVA  regional  forces, 
militia,  and  guerrilla  forces  attacked  simultaneously 
nationwide  intending  to  fix  defending  forces  thus 
allowing  the  regular  forces  to  concentrate  combat  power 
against  key  objectives.”  Begixming  March  1,  1975,  NVA 
diversionary  attacks  struck  the  defending  outposts  west 
of  Pleiku  to  draw  defending  forces  away  from  Ban  Me 
Thuot  ( see  appendix  B ) .  ”  The  South  Vietnamese  found 
themselves  besieged  nationwide  and  unsure  of  their 
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«neiny's  main  effort. 

The  NVA  designated  the  Central  Highlands  and  the 
seizure  of  Ban  Me  Thuot  as  the  main  effort. The 
Central  Highlauxds  became  the  nuiin  effort  because  this 
area  was  key  terredn.  By  seizing  the  Central  Highlands, 
the  NVA  could  march  to  the  sea,  separate  South  Vietnam 
into  two  portions,  and  isolate  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Bern  Me  Thuot  became  the  main  attack  because 
occupying  the  city  allowed  the  control  of  Route  21. 
F\irther,  the  city  served  as  the  23rd  ARVN  division's 
command  and  logistical  centers.  The  NVA  realized  that 
by  seizing  Ban  Me  Thuot  and  then  blocking  Route  19, 
they  could  sever  the  defending  force's  lines  of 
communications  within  the  Central  Highlands.^’  Once 
again,  the  NVA  sought  to  isolate  and  then  destroy  their 
enemy. 

The  South  Vietnamese  forces  remained  unprepared 
for  the  commimist  onslaught.  Within  the  Central 
Highlands,  the  South  Vietnamese  had  the  23rd  division, 
seven  ranger  groups,  and  four  armor  groups  deployed  in 
defensive  positions  primarily  concentrated  near 
Pleiku.^°  Only  two  South  Vietnamese  battalions  guarded 
B^m  Me  Thuot.  The  South  Vietnamese  II  Corps  commemder. 
Major  General  Pham  Van  Phu,  responded  to  the 
diversionaury  attacks  by  reinforcing  Pleiku. 

To  reinforce  Pleiku,  the  ARVN  defenses  at  Bam  Me 
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Thiiot  w«r«  w««)c«n«d.  Th*  conunists  th«r«upo&  attaclc«d 
and  rapidly  saizad  tha  city.  Tha  HVA  isolatad  tha 
Cantral  Highlands  by  interdicting  the  major  routes  into 
the  area  and  by  March  9,  surrounded  Ban  Me  Thuot.  At 
0200  hours  on  March  10,  the  MVA  316th  and  10th  Infantry 
divisions,  augmented  with  tanks  and  heavy  artillery, 
attacked  Ban  Me  Thuot  from  the  south  while  the  NVA 
320th  Division  attacked  from  the  north.  The  NVA 
attacking  with  infantry  and  tanks  seized  the  city  on 
March  12. 

On  March  14,  the  South  Vietnamese  unsuccessfully 
counterattacked  to  retake  Ban  Me  Thuot.  The  South 
Vietnamese  air  etssaulted  the  45th  Infantry  Regiment, 
one  battalion  of  the  44th  Regiment,  emd  one  Ranger 
battalion  to  a  landing  zone  near  the  city.^^  This 
force,  lacking  tank,  artillery,  and  air  support, 
rapidly  retreated  after  an  initial  defeat. 

Following  the  loss  of  Ban  Ms  Thuot,  President 
Thieu  ordered  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  conduct  a 
withdrawal  that  would  abandon  the  Central  Highlands. 
President  Thieu  realized  he  had  insufficient  forces  to 
defend  everywhere,  emd  he  decided  to  trade  space  for 
vime.*^  President  Thieu  intended  to  withdraw  his 
northern  forces  to  counterattack  Ban  Me  Thuot. 
Concurrently,  South  Vietnamese  forces  would  set  up 
coastal  enclaves  around  Hue  and  Danang  to  defend  these 
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areas. However,  the  concept  proved  unrealistic  due 
to  relentless  communist  attacks. 

The  NVA  attacked  north  towards  Pleiku  and  the 
320th  NVA  division  attacked  southeast  towards  the 
coastal  town  of  Tuy  Hoa.  The  capture  of  Tuy  Hoa  would 
separate  South  Vietnam  into  two  portions  and  divide  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Hue  and  Danana  Campaigns 

Facing  the  threat  that  the  communists  would  divide 
their  Army,  the  South  Vietnamese  begem  withdrawing  from 
the  Central  Highlands  on  Meurch  16.  The  withdrawal 
gvdckly  became  a  rout.  More  than  200,000  civilians 
attempted  to  flee  the  communists  and  the  withdrawal 
route  became  crowded  with  vehicles  and  people.*^ 

Further,  the  NVA  interdicted  all  escape  roads  except 
Route  7B.  This  route  was  inadequate  because  of 
overgrown  vegetation  and  several  broken  bridges  which 
required  repeiirs.  Regardless,  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  tried  to  withdraw  along  Route  7B.  Communist 
forces  reacted  rapidly  by  blocking  the  route  while  the 
NVA  320th  division  attacked  the  rear  of  the  withdrawing 
column.*^  Thus,  an  orderly  withdrawal  soon 
disintegrated  int.>  ^anic. 

As  panic  gripped  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the 
commxmists  exploited  their  success  and  captxired  Hue  and 
Danang  (see  appendix  C).  The  NVA  324B  and  325C 
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divisions  surroundsd  and  isolatsd  Bus  by  Karcb  24, 
1975/^  Lisutsnant  Gsnsral  Hgo  Quang  Truong  did  not 
understand  President  Thieu's  intent  to  hold  Hue  at  all 
costs  and  he  ordered  the  city  abandoned  on  March  25.** 
With  Hue  captured,  the  NVA  isolated  the  coastal  city  of 
Danang  with  four  divisions.  The  South  Vietnamese 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  evacuate  their  I  Corps  by  sea 
but  saved  only  16,000  soldiers.**  Danang  fell  on  March 
29  without  much  of  a  fight. 

By  early  April,  1975,  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
lost  much  against  the  communist  offensive.  At  Danamg 
alone  losses  included  numerous  tanlcs  and  artillery, 
hiindreds  of  tons  of  ammunition,  180  aircraft,  and 
70,000  regular  and  territorial  soldiers.**  Overall,  the 
South  Vietnamese  lost  six  divisions  and  two-thirds  of 
their  country's  territory.*^  This  destruction  of  so 
much  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  established  the 
conditions  for  the  communists  advance  on  Saigon. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  Campaign 

Xuan  Loc  was  one  of  the  cities  that  stood  between 
the  MVA  forces  and  Saigon.  Zuan  Loc  was  a  pivot  of 
memeuver  dominating  a  vital  road  network  which  controls 
Route  1  and  Route  20  that  lead  to  Saigon  (see  appendix 
D  &  E ) .  *^  The  South  Vietnamese  forces  fought 
heroically  to  defend  Zuan  Loc.  Initial  communist 
attempts  in  early  April  to  seize  Zuem  Loc  had  failed 
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and  on  April  9  the  coimuniet  assaulted  again.  The  MVA 
committed  more  than  three  divisions  involving  over 
40,000  troops  to  seize  Xuan  Loc.’^  The  South 
Vietnamese  18th  Division,  augmented  with  a  regiment 
from  the  5th  Division,  and  the  1st  Airborne  brigade 
fiercely  defended  Xuan  Loc,  repulsing  the  communist 
attacks  for  two  weeks.’*  When  the  communist  tank  and 
infantry  frontal  attacks  proved  unsuccessful,  they 
enveloped  the  defender's  positions  from  both  sides. 

The  defenders,  facing  encirclement,  conducted  a 
retrograde.”  The  NVA  seized  Xuan  Loc  on  April  21, 
thereby  opening  the  road  to  Saigon. 

The  NVA  surrounded  Sai^n,  a  city  of  about  3.5 
million  people  covering  1,845  squaure  kilometers,  with 
sixteen  divisions.”  The  communist  commander.  General 
Dung,  intended  to  seize  the  city  by  simultaneously 
assaulting  five  major  terrain  objectives:  General  Staff 
headquarters.  Independence  Palace,  Special  Capital 
headquarters,  Directorate-General  of  Police,  and  the 
Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield.”  The  NVA  intended  to  strike 
simultaneously  from  several  directions  at  these 
decisive  points  within  Saigon  and  then  attack  outward 
to  destroy  remaining  defensive  positions  (see  appendix 
F). 

The  NVA  attacked  at  0500  hours  on  April  30, 

1975.”  The  South  Vietnamese  Army  rapidly 
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disintsgratad,  providing  only  aininal  rasistanca. 
Commimist  units  quiclcly  raachad  tha  Prasidantial 
Palaca.  Tha  naw  South  viatnamasa  prasident  Duong  Van 
Hinh,  Prasidant  Thiau  had  rasignad  on  21  April,  triad 
to  surrandar  tha  country.  Tha  NVA  Colonal,  who  saizad 
tha  Prasidantial  Palaca,  statad  to  Ooung  Van  Minh, 

"You  cannot  giva  up  what  you  do  not  have."’’  And  so 
tha  Vietnam  War  ended,  yet  for  so  many  tha  suffering 
had  only  bagiin. 

These  final  commimist  campaigns  which  ended  tha 
Vietnam  War  ware  carefully  designed  and  linked  through 
their  aims.  Tha  aims  of  the  Phuoc  Long  campaign 
included  threatening  Saigon,  opening  lines  of 
commuxxications  for  future  offensive  operations,  and 
tasting  American  resolve.  The  Phuoc  Long  campaign 
proved  that  the  NVA  could  conduct  further  offensive 
operations  because  the  U.S.  refused  to  reinforce  South 
Vietnam.  Further,  the  NVA  presence  in  Phuoc  Long 
Province  threatened  Saigon.  Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese 
strategic  reserve  remained  near  Saigon  and  did  not  move 
to  reinforce  during  the  Central  Highland  battles.  The 
Tay  Nguyen  campaign  aims  included  seizing  the  Central 
Highlands  and  cutting  South  Vietnam  in  half  thus 
dividing  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  The  Tay  Nguyen 
campaign  established  the  conditions  for  the  Hue  ^md 
Danang  campaign. 
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The  primary  aim  of  the  Hue  and  Danang  campaign  was 
the  destruction  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
isolated  in  the  north  during  the  previous  campaign  and 
to  capture  territory  in  the  process.  The  destruction  of 
six  ARVN  divisions  during  the  Hue  and  Danang  campaign 
estedslished  the  ixiitial  conditions  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
campaign.  The  aim  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  campaign  was  to 
end  the  war  by  successfully  captiiring  the  enemy's 
capital  and  destroying  the  remaining  forces.  The 
campaigns  were  closely  linked  through  their  aims  as 
each  campaign  established  the  conditions  for  continued 
offensive  operations.  Analyzing  the  successes  and 
fadlures  of  these  campaigns  provides  learning  insights 
about  the  operational  level  of  war. 

CAMPAIGN  ANALYSIS/TEACHING  POINTS 

In  the  book  Military  Misfortunes;  The  Anatomy  of 
Failure  in  War.  Eliot  Cohen  and  John  Gooch  developed  a 
model  to  analyze  military  feLiliires.  The  authors  assezrt 
that  there  are  three  basic  kinds  of  failures:  fedlure 
to  learn,  failure  to  anticipate,  and  feLLlxue  to 
adapt. The  feulure  to  leeum  is  defined  as  the 
failure  to  learn  accessible  lessons  from  recent 
history.  The  failure  to  anticipate  involves  the 
inability  to  foresee  and  take  responsible  measures  to 
counter  eui  enemy  move,  or  counter  the  enemy's  response 
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to  Olio's  own  initiativos.  Failing  to  adapt  involvas  tha 
inability  to  cope  with  unfolding  events.  Thus, 
learning  failures  involve  the  past,  anticipatory 
failures  involve  the  future,  and  adaptive  failures 
involve  the  present. Cohen  and  Gooch  describe  an 
aggregate  failure  when  two  of  these  failures  occur 
simulteuaeously.  A  catastrophe  feulure  results  when  all 
three  faU.lures  occur  simultaneously. 

To  analyze  a  specific  situation  to  determine  types 
of  military  failure,  Cohen  and  Gooch  follow  a  five  step 
process. The  first  step  involves  asJcing  what  exactly 
the  failure  was.  Next,  one  must  determine  the  critical 
taisks  that  went  unfulfilled  and  then  conduct  a  layered 
analysis  to  examine  the  behavior  of  different  levels  of 
the  organization.  This  layered  analysis  provides  the 
information  necessary  to  develop  an  analytical  matrix 
that  presents  graphically  the  key  problems  which  led  to 
the  failure.  After  this  detailed  analysis,  the  final 
step  seeks  to  determine  the  larger  causes  of  the 
military  failure. 

The  Cohen  and  Gooch  model  of  military  misfortune 
applies  to  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  because  by  using 
the  five  step  process  one  recognizes  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  suffered  a  catastrophic  failure  due  to  their 
ineQsility  to  leaum,  anticipate,  and  adapt. 

The  key  failure  in  the  campaigns  was  the  inability 
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of  the  South  Vietnanese  leadership  to  perform  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  Because  of  this  failure  they 
did  not  properly  defend  their  country.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  over  one  million  men  strong,  certainly 
had  the  capability  to  defend  their  country. 

Regeurdless,  the  communist  successfully  lured  ARVN 
forces  to  the  north  and  then  attached  the  rear  areas. 
The  communists  captured  Ban  Me  Thuot  and  then  raced  to 
the  sea,  thus  separating  the  ARVM.  The  communists 
destroyed  the  ARVN  divisions  in  the  north  and  then 
concentrated  forces  to  seize  Saigon  ending  the  war. 

The  offensive  tempo  overwhelmed  the  South  Vietnamese. 
Except  for  Xuem  Loc,  ARVN  forces  fadled  to  defend  their 
country;  this  remains  the  overpowering  reason  for  their 
defeat . 

The  next  step  of  the  process  involves  determining 
the  unfulfilled  critical  tasks.  The  South  Vietnamese 
failed  at  least  six  critical  military  tasks: 
intelligence  acquisition,  defense,  attack,  retrograde, 
interdiction,  joint  operations,  and  command  and 
control.  First,  the  ARVN  failed  in  intelligence 
acquisition  as  the  communists  achieved  surprise  during 
their  offensive.^^  Next,  the  campaign  synopsis  clearly 
shows  that  the  ARVN  did  not  defend  successfully  except 
at  Xuan  Loc.  Further,  the  ARVN  did  not  effectively 
attack  using  combined  arms  as  shown  by  its 
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counterattacks  at  Phuoc  Long  Province  and  Ban  Me  Thuot 
that  lacked  artillery «  armor,  and  air  support. 

Next,  the  ARVN  conducted  a  poorly  organized 
retrograde  that  resulted  in  the  destruction  o£  its  II 
Corps.  The  commiinists  destroyed  the  II  Corps  in  part 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  did  not  effectively  use 
their  eiir  force  to  interdict  communist  forces.  Also, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Mavy  and  Army  did  not  successfully 
conduct  joint  operations,  so  that  II  Corps  army  units 
became  trapped  in  Danang.  Finally,  the  South 
Vietnamese  did  not  exercise  effective  command  and 
control  and  never  combined  the  efforts  of  their  land, 
sea,  and  air  forces. 

After  identifying  the  unfulfilled  key  critical 
tasks,  the  next  step  in  the  analytical  model  involves 
identifying  the  layers  of  command.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  a  layered 
analysis  of  behavior  at  each  level  within  the  ARVN. 
President  Thieu  dominated  the  South  Vietnamese 
strategic  and  operational  levels  of  command.  In  fact, 
the  four  South  Vietnamese  corps  commemders  reported 
directly  to  him.^*  Thus,  President  Thieu  served  as  the 
strategic  emd  operational  level  commemder  during  these 
final  campaigns  while  the  corps  commander  were 
constrained  to  conducting  only  tactical  level 
operations . 
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The  layered  analysis  results  in  the  analytical 

matrix  that  identifies  key  issues  at  the  different 

levels  of  command: 

President  Thieu  Corps  Cdrs 

Strategic /Operational  TagtidSl 


Critical  Task 


Intelligence 

Acquisition 

Failed  to  detect 
communist  offensive 
forces  and  never 
warned  subordinate 
commeuiders . 

Failed  to 
conduct 
sufficient 
reconnaissemce . 

Defend 

Inadequate  planning; 
Insufficient  reserves. 
Lacked  defense  in 
depth. 

Inadequate 

planning. 

Lacked 
reserves . 

Attack 

Fed.led  to  concentrate 
combat  power  at 
decisive  points. 

In^d3ility  to 
conduct 
combined  arms 
operations . 

Retrograde 

Conceptually  flawed. 
Failed  to  provide 
adequate  resources. 
Inadequate  pljuining. 

Failed  to 
break  contact 
with  enemy. 
Inadequate 
planning. 

Interdict 

Fedled  to  use  Air 
Forces,  maneuver,  SOF 
forces  to  attack 
communist  LOCs. 

Failed  to 

conduct 

deep 

operations . 

Joint 

Operations 

Navy  and  Army  fail  to 
extract  forces  from 
Danang. 

Ineffective 

coordination. 

Comm£uid  and 
Control 

Failed  to  control 
corps .  Failed  to 
combine  efforts  of 

Army,  Navy,  Marine, 
and  Air  Forces. 

Failed  to 
control 
assigned 
units. 

After  conducting  an  analysis  to  identify  the 
failure,  the  unfulfilled  critical  tasks,  the  commemd 
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layers/  and  the  analytical  natrlZ/  the  final  step 
involves  determining  the  underlying  causes  for  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  did  not  leeum, 
anticipate,  and  adapt,  and  so  they  suffered  a 
catastrophic  failure  which  resulted  in  utter  defeat, 
failttgg  tq  Lgara 

The  effective  use  of  air  power  is  essential  in 

modem  military  operations.  John  A.  Warden,  a 

contemporeury  air  force  pl^mner,  writes. 

Air  superiority  is  a  necessity.  Since  the  German 
attack  on  Poland  in  1939,  no  country  has  won  a  war 
in  the  face  of  «dr  superiority,  no  major  offensive 
has  succeeded  against  an  opponent  who  controlled 
the  air.®® 

Indeed,  the  South  Vietnamese  military  leaders  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  this  lesson  during  the  1972  North 
Vietnamese  offensive.  The  North  Vietnamese  began  their 
assault  on  March  30,  1972,  committing  twelve  divisions 
and  approximately  150,000  soldiers  in  a  multi¬ 
divisional  three  prong  attack.®®  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  effectively  integrated  air  power  and 
defeated  the  attack,  inflicting  severe  North  Vietnamese 
casualties .  ®' 

During  the  communists  1975  offensive,  the  South 
Vietnamese  still  had  air  superiority.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force,  though  forced  to  retire  ten 
squadrons  due  to  declining  U.S.  support,  still  had  56 
squadrons  and  retained  significant  air  power  advantages 
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over  their  enemy. The  South  Vietnamese,  therefore, 
had  the  capability  to  inflict  severe  enemy  casiialties 
with  aiir  power. 

Tet  despite  this  capability,  the  South  Vietnamese 
ineffectively  used  their  air  force  and  air  power  played 
em  insignificant  role  in  the  final  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  never  effectively  used 
their  air  power  to  conduct  interdiction  operations 
because  army  corps  commanders  controlled  air  force 
assets  and  prioritized  close  air  support  operations. 
Furthermore,  due  to  poor  ground  to  eiir  communications, 
close  £d.r  support  sorties  were  often  wasted.  '  The  air 
force  leaders  lacked  the  authority  to  interdict 
communist  forces  without  the  approval  of  the  army's 
corps  commanders. Consequently,  the  air  force  never 
initiated  an  air  campaign  to  interdict  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army.  Further,  because  the  army  commanders 
controlled  the  edr  assets,  the  air  force  never  could 
mass  against  the  enemy  main  effort.  The  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  did  not  recognize  the  necessity  for 
massing  their  air  power  to  successfully  interdict  the 
enemy  forces.  Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force 
remained  ineffective  during  the  final  life  or  death 
struggle. 

During  these  final  battles,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  attempted  to  defend  everywhere  and  so  they  failed 
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to  dofond  offoctlvely  anywh«r«.  S\ux  Tzu  vroto, 

Wh«n  tho  •Homy  disporsM  and  attaoqpts  to  dafond 
avarywhera  ha  is  waaJc  avezywhara,  and  at  tha 
salactad  points  many  will  be  ed>la  to  strike  his 
few/* 

President  Thiau  directed  a  military  strategy  that 
forbid  the  surrender  of  territory.'^  To  follow  this 
strategy,  his  commanders  attempted  to  defend  everywhere 
by  establishing  static  forward  defenses  in  their  area 
of  operation.  In  essence,  throughout  the  country,  ARVN 
defended  wall  forward  with  area  defenses,  but  did  not 
prepare  a  defense  in  depth. Thus,  ARVN  leaders 
violated  the  principle  of  economy  of  force  by  defending 
everywhere  and  only  preparing  a  linear  defense  that 
could  never  withstand  a  determined  assault  by  massed 
conventional  forces. 

Accordingly,  the  ARVN  could  not  concentrate  combat 
power  during  the  campaigns.  The  South  Vietnamese 
defended  their  country  by  establishing  fcur  military 
regions  (see  appendix  G).  Military  region  1,  defended 
by  I  Corps,  encompassed  the  five  northern  provinces. 
Military  Region  2,  which  II  Corps  defended,  included 
the  Central  Highlands  provinces  and  much  of  the 
coastline.  Militeury  Region  3,  defended  by  III  Corps, 
encompassed  Saigon  and  most  of  the  militeiry  logistic 
and  training  bases.  Military  Region  4,  defended  by  IV 
Corps,  in  the  south  contained  16  of  the  nation's  44 
provinces,  half  of  the  nation's  population,  and  most  of 
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the  rice  crop/’  Each  corps  comnander  defended  his 
area  of  operation,  so  the  ARVM  becanM  dispersed 
throughout  the  countryside. 

The  South  Vietnamese  learned  over  the  yeeurs  that 
this  corps  defensive  concept  was  effective  against  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  limited  attaclcs. 

However,  by  1972  the  nature  of  the  var  had  chemged  to  a 
conventional  war  of  movement.  It  then  involved 
communist  corp  size  forces  conducting  multi-divisional 
attacks.  The  South  Vietnamese,  failing  to  understand 
the  impact  of  the  war's  changing  natiire,  did  not  alter 
their  defensive  concept  from  an  area  defense  to  a 
mobile  defense.  Due  to  the  different  nature  of  the  war, 
the  South  Vietnamese  corps  could  no  longer  simply 
defend  in  their  respective  areas.  The  communists 
concentrated  forces  at  decisive  points  and  threatened 
to  overwhelm  South  Vietnam's  territorial  integrity. 

Thus  to  defeat  the  concentrated  enemy  forces,  the  South 
Vietnamese  required  a  mobile  defense,  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  mass  their  combat  power  to  destroy  the 
enemy.  When  the  commimists  attacked  simultaneously 
throughout  South  Vietnam  in  December,  1975,  all  of  the 
ARVN  corps  were  engaged  concturrently .  Each  corp 
commemder  competed  for  assets  to  defend  his  respective 
area  of  operation.  Consequently,  the  South  Vietnamese 
did  not  concentrate  combat  power  against  the  enemy's 
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Min  nffort.  The  South  Viotn— —  loadorship  iMrnod 
tho  wrong  lossons  from  thoir  u^rionco  and  did  not 
adapt  to  the  changing  thraat. 

As  tha  ARVN  conductad  a  linaar  dafensa,  tha  South 
Viatnamasa  laadarship  mada  another  fatal  mistalca  by 
designating  an  inadequate  reserve/^  Thus,  tha  entire 
defense  lacked  tha  flexibility  to  react  against  a 
concentrated  connunist  attack.  Of  their  thirteen 
divisions,  the  South  Vietnanese  designated  only^'tffe 
Airborne  and  Marine  Divisions  as  reserve.  The  South 
Vietnamese  did  not  analyze  the  enemy  situation 
thoroughly.  The  communists  kept  a  strategic  reserve  of 
seven  divisions,  and  they  attacked  using  infantry 
divisions  augmented  by  heavy  artillery  and  tank 
regiments. The  two  division  South  Vietnamese  reserve 
was  too  small  to  stop  a  concentrated  attack  by  the 
enemy's  strategic  reserve.  Additionally,  the  light 
airborne  and  marine  forces  lacked  the  combat  power  to 
stop  a  determined  assault  by  enemy  armor  units.  Thus  to 
allow  flexibility  and  stop  a  concentrated  enemy  attack, 
the  South  Vietnamese  required  a  multi^division  reserve 
augmented  with  tank  brigades.  Moreover,  in  reality  the 
South  Vietnamese  actually  did  not  keep  any  of  their 
divisions  in  reserve.  President  Thieu,  fearing  an 
attack  from  Phuoc  Long  Province,  kept  the  edrbome 
division  to  guard  Saigon  and  the  marine  division 
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quiclcly  b«caBW  engaged  aftar  tha  eoammist  offanaiva 
bagan.  In  sumaary,  tha  South  Viatnaaasa  triad  to 
dafand  avarywhara,  lackad  a  dafanaa  in  dapth,  and 
fetilad  to  daaignata  an  adaquata  raaarva. 

Tha  conauniata  wara  wall  praparad  to  taka 
advantaga  of  thair  anaay'a  nany  miatakaa.  U.S.  Amy 
doctrine  atataa,  "A  dapandabla,  uninterrupted  logiatics 
ayatan  halpa  conmandara  aaiza  and  maintain  tha 
initiative."^*  Tha  communiata  built  an  aztanaiva 
logiatical  infrastructure  to  allow  continuous  support 
of  their  offensive  operations.  In  over  three  decades  of 
war,  tha  commiinist  built  an  extensive  logistic 
infrastructure  of  roads.  Over  20,000  kilometers  of 
roads  allowed  them  to  supply  thair  forces  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam.^’  In  addition  to  tha  Ho  Chi  Ninh  trail, 
the  commiuiists  completed  another  road  system  in  1975  to 
ensure  rapid  reinforcement  and  resupply  of  their  forces 
(see  appendix  H) .  These  extensive  road  networks, 
travelled  on  by  more  than  10,000  Soviet  and  Chinese 
trucks,  allowed  the  communist  to  achieve  greater 
mobility  than  their  adversary.  Thus,  they  achieved 
tactical  interior  lines  although  they  operated  on 
strategic  exterior  lines.  In  addition,  they  built  a 
petroleum  pipeline  that  extended  more  than  5,000 
kilometers  through  streams,  rivers,  and  mountains. 

By  extending  telecommunications  lines  into  South 
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VitttnaB,  cowunist  b«ttl«fl«ld  conaad«rs  could  talk 

diractly  with  laadars  In  Banoi.*^  Uaing  this 

logistical  infrastructura,  tha  cownunlsta  stockpilad 

supplias  to  support  thair  attacking  amy.  Tha  connunist 

claarly  undarstood  that  succassfiil  can^aigns  raqxiira 

continuous  logistical  support. 

Using  this  logistical  infrastructure,  the 

communists  enveloped  tha  South  Viatnamasa  armed  forces. 

One  South  Viatnamasa  general  stated  that, 

Tha  collapse  of  South  Vietnam  was  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  successful  envelopments . . . Communist 
strategy,  very  simple  in  nature,  had  not  really 
changed  in  1975,  but  execution  had  been  made 
easier  and  more  effective,  thanks  to  the  new 
sophisticated  net  of  roads.  This  strategy  could 
be  called  a  strategy  of  indirect  approach,  if  we 
were  to  use  Liddell  Hart's  terminology.  It 
consisted  of  making  a  frontal  attack  with  a 
relatively  small  force  to  fix  ARVN  units,  while 
executing  a  deep  envelopsent  in  the  rear  to 
isolate  the  big  cities  and  cut  off  the  main  lines 
of  communication.*^ 

The  commiinist  road  networks  extended  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  and  Cambodia.  This  access  through  Laos  and 
Cambodia  created  an  assailable  flank  allowing  the 
communists  to  concentrate  forces  for  attack  anywhere 
along  the  western  border  of  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  due 
to  the  communists  access  to  Laos  and  Cambodia,  South 
Vietnam  became  strategically  enveloped. 

Having  accomplished  this,  the  communist  attacked 
the  raar  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  U.S.  Army 
doctrine  states  that. 
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The  attacker  may  also  fix  the  defender's  attention 
forward  through  a  combination  of  fires  and 
supporting  or  diversionary  attacks,  while  he 
maneuvers  his  main  effort  to  strike  at  the  enemy's 
weak  flanks  and  rear.'^ 

The  communists  followed  this  doctrine  closely.  They 
conducted  diversionary  attacks  in  the  north  along  the 
demilitarized  zone  while  the  communist  main  effort 
maneuvered  along  the  flank  to  attack  the  South 
Vietnamese  rear  at  Ban  Me  Thuot. 

The  communists  then  conducted  tactical  maneuver  to 
envelop  and  isolate  South  Vietnamese  units.  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  the  overall  Commander  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  writes,  "During  these 
campaigns  our  army  carried  out  very  extensively  the 
strategic  splitting  and  large-scale  encirclement  of  the 
enemy  forces."’*  The  communists  isolated  South 
Vietnamese  forces  defending  the  Central  Highlands  by 
blocking  the  major  road  networks.  The  communist  then 
isolated  the  South  Vietnamese  garrisons  and  destroyed 
each  one  in  detail.  Following  these  successes,  the 
communists  advanced  to  the  coast  to  cut  the  ARVN 
northern  division's  lines  of  communications.  Thus,  the 
communists  isolated  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  by 
separating  the  six  divisions  in  the  north  from  the 
seven  ARVN  divisions  in  the  south.  After  separating 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  the  communists  then 
destroyed  the  isolated  ARVN  divisions  in  the  North 
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b«for«  eoncAntrfttlng  forces  to  attack  aouth  towarda 
Saigon.  Tka  coaanmiata  had  laarnad  wall  during  thair 
thirty  yaara  of  war,  and  provad  highly  akillad  at 
iaolating  and  daatroying  thair  anaay. 

Similarly,  thay  provad  akillful  at  concantrating 
thair  combat  powar.  Clauaawitz  mrota,  "Tha  baat 
atratagy  ia  alwaya  to  ba  vary  atrong;  fir at  in  ganaral, 
and  than  at  tha  daciaiva  point.**’  Tha  communiata 
akillfully  concantratad  combat  powar  at  daciaiva 
pointa.  During  tha  Tay  Nguyan  Campaign,  thay  aaizad  tha 
daciaiva  point  of  Ban  Ma  Thuot.  Tha  communiata 
conaidarad  Ban  Ma  Thuot  daciaiva  bacauaa  tha  city 
controllad  a  major  road  and  aarvad  aa  tha  23rd  ARVM 
Oiviaion'a  command  and  logiatical  cantar. 

To  aaiza  Ban  Ma  Thuot,  tha  MVh  concantratad  thair 
forcas  to  achiava  significant  forca  advantagaa:  5.5  to 
1  in  infantry,  1.2  to  1  in  tanka,  and  2.1  to  1  in 
artillary.**  Tha  South  Viatnamasa  dafanding  the  city 
could  not  withstand  the  concantratad  communist  attack. 
Another  azampla  is  tha  seizure  of  Saigon.  Tha 
communists  concantratad  sixteen  divisions  to  isolate 
and  than  seize  Saigon  in  a  simultaneous  attack.  The 
communist  had  laamad  wall  from  thair  extensive  combat 
axparianca  and  concentrated  combat  power  to  achieve 
decisive  victory. 


Operational  level  planners  must  underst2uid  the 

political  situation  and  how  politics  affect  their 

military  operations.  Clausewitz  wrote, 

One  country  may  support  another's  cause,  but  will 
never  take  it  so  seriously  as  it  takes  its  own.  k 
moderately-sized  force  will  be  sent  to  its  help; 
but  if  things  go  «n:ong  the  operation  is  pretty 
well  written  off,  and  one  tries  to  withdraw  at  the 
smallest  possible  cost.*^ 

The  South  Vietnamese  miscalculated  U.S.  resolve.  By 
failing  to  understeuid  the  chemging  American  domestic 
political  situation,  the  South  Vietnamese  mistakenly 
believed  that  American  forces  would  intervene  if  the 
communists  conducted  a  major  offensive.  President  Thieu 
anticipated  American  intervention  because  President 
Mixon  had  promised  him  in  writing,  "You  have  my 
absolute  assurance  that  if  Hanoi  fails  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  it  is  my  intention  to  take 
swift  and  severe  retaliatory  action. 

However,  the  political  situation  changed  in 
America  as  President  Nixon  resigned  and  Congress  became 
increasingly  reluctant  to  support  the  continuing 
Vietnam  Weu:.  Even  after  American  military  aid  dwindled 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  seized  Phuoc  Long  province 
without  invoking  a  U.S.  response,  the  South  Vietnamese 
leadership  still  expected  that  American  forces  would 
intervene  to  protect  their  country.  The  South 
Vietnamese  did  not  auiticipate  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  in  the  end  write  South  Vietnam  off. 
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Th«  South  Vlotnanwso  also  did  not  anticipata  thair 
advarsary's  rasponsa.  Thay  Discalculatad  conraunist 
capabilities  and  intentions  and  did  not  adequately 
prepare  to  defeat  a  major  ground  offensive.  President 
Thieu  anticipated  two  possible  enemy  courses  of  action. 
The  most  probable  course  of  action  envisioned  the 
communists  employing  a  strategy  of  subversion  to  ged.n 
control  of  South  Vietnam.**  The  second  course  of 
action  saw  a  limited  objective  communist  offensive  to 
secure  some  South  Vietnamese  territory  xmtil  U.S. 
forces  intervened.**  President  Thieu  thought  that 
following  U.S.  intervention /  the  communist  would  try  to 
conduct  negotiations  while  consolidating  their  gains. 
The  South  Vietnamese,  n^t  really  expecting  a  laurge 
scale  communist  offensive,  did  little  to  prepare 
against  this  threat.*^  The  South  Vietnamese 
underestimated  their  enemy's  capabilities  and 
intentions,  so  the  communist  offensive  achieved 
complete  surprise. 

Since  the  South  Vietnamese  never  really  expected  a 
major  commxinist  offensive,  they  never  prepared  proper 
defensive  plans.  Sun  Tzu  writes,  "Now  the 
supreme  reqiiirements  of  generalship  are  a  clear 
perception. . .a  profound  strategy  coupled  with  far 
reaching  plans. Despite  Sun  Tzu's  advice, 
inadequate  planning  permeated  the  South  Vietnamese  at 
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all  levals  of  cooniand  and  becane  a  major  factor  for 
tbair  rapid  defeat. 

The  Joint  General  Staff  (JGS)  plan  assigned 
individual  corps  the  responsibility  to  defend  their 
military  regions.  Although  the  JGS  plan  specified  tasks 
to  corps  that  included  protecting  the  people, 
pacification  responsibilities,  emd  road  security 
requirements,  the  JGS  plan  lacked  guideuice  to  counter  a 
full  scale  communist  offensive.’^  The  JGS  pleui  did  not 
concentrate  the  corps'  combat  power  to  destroy  the 
enemy  offensive  forces.  Instead,  the  pleui  dictated  that 
each  corp  commander  defends  his  own  area  of  operations. 

Accordingly,  the  corp  level  plans  lacked  guidemce 
for  an  all  out  communist  attack.  Specifically,  the  corp 
level  plams  directed  that  if  a  full  scale  communist 
attack  occurred,  the  JGS  would  provide 
reinforcements.’*  However,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
JGS  lacked  adequate  reinforcements  to  block  ee  full 
scale  enemy  attack.  Thus,  the  South  Vietnamese  plems 
did  not  provide  guidance  based  on  a  sound  concept  of 
the  operations,  had  no  branches  and  sequels,  emd  lacked 
det2d.led  provisions.  Consequently  -the  South  Vietnamese, 
who  did  not  conduct  contingency  planning,  could  not 
adapt  to  the  rapid  communist  offensive  tempo. 

In  contrast,  the  communists  showed  exceptional 
operational  level  skills.  Operational  art  involves 
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dttciding  ftindan^ntal  issuas  about  vhan,  whara,  and  for 
what  purposas  to  conduct  battla.*’  Tha  comunist 
corractly  dateminad  whan  and  whara  to  concentrate 
combat  power  to  attack  enemy  weaknesses.  General  Giap 
wrote. 

In  choosing  the  directions  and  teurgets  for  our 
attacks  we  correctly  aimed  at  the  vital  points  of 
the  enemy.  These  vital  points  were  in  most  c^lses 
places  where  the  enemy  was  weak  or  relatively 
weak.’* 

The  NVA  attacked  enemy  weeUcness  such  as  the  exposed 
flank  and  rear  of  tha  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Additionally,  the  NVA  skillfully  created  weakness  by 
shaping  conditions  on  the  battlefield.  During  the  Tay 
Nguyen  Campaign^  communist  diversionary  attacks  west  of 
Pleiku  convinced  the  ARVN  II  Corps  comm2mder.  General 
Phu,  to  reinforce  Pleiku.  When  he  did,  a  weakness 
developed  in  the  ARVN's  defense  because  only  two 
battalions  were  left  to  defend  Ban  Me  Thuot.  The 
communist  then  seized  Ban  Me  Thuot  and  began  their 
meurch  to  the  sea.  Thus,  by  anticipating  their  enemy's 
reaction,  the  commimists  created  the  conditions  to 
attack  successfully. 

Failure  to  Adapt 

Following  the  commxinist  attack,  the  stunned  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  did  not  adapt  emd  act  decisively . 

The  South  Vietnamese  did  not  effectively  command  and 
control  their  forces  because  they  lacked  an  effective 
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command  structure.  President  Thieu  was  both  South 
Vietnam's  President  and  operational  level  commander. 

He  did  not  appoint  a  subordinate  leader  to  command 
leuxd,  sea,  air,  emd  special  operation  forces.  Also,  he 
did  not  appoint  a  air  component  commander.  Moreover, 
he  served  as  the  lauid  force  commander  and  directed 
corps  operations. 

As  the  operational  level  commemder.  President 
Thieu  made  complicated  military  decisions  without  first 
conducting  a  formal  decision  making  process.  He  also 
lacked  competent  military  advice  because  he  did  not 
have  am  effective  Joint  General  Staiff  (JGS).  President 
Thieu,  constantly  feeuring  a  militaury  coup,  selected  JGS 
members  based  on  political  reliability  and  not  militaurY 
competence .  Consequently,  this  politically  reliad>le 
staff  lacked  the  military  talent  to  assure  national 
survival,  without  am  effective  commamd  amd  control 
structure  amd  a  competent  Joint  General  Staff,  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  adapt  to  the  communist 
offensive. 

Absent  effective  commamd  amd  control,  the  South 
Vietnamese  also  could  not  adapt  to  the  communist's 
offensive  tempo.  U.S.  Army  doctrine  states  that,  "Tempo 
is  the  rate  of  speed  of  military  action;  controlling  or 
altering  that  rate  is  essential  to  maintaining  the 
initiative. The  South  Vietnamese  lost  and  never 
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ragained  the  Initiative.  After  the  communist  seized  Ban 
Me  Thuot,  they  began  marching  to  the  sea  to  divide  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  President  Thieu,  forced  to 
react,  radically  altered  his  declared  strategy  of  no 
territorial  surrender  and  ordered  the  withdrawal  of 
ARVN  forces  in  the  Central  Highlands.  He  ordered  the 
withdrawal  on  March  14,  1975,  giving  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  only  two  days  to  prepeure  for  the 
operation. 

With  little  time  to  prepare,  the  South  Vietnamese 

withdrawal  became  a  military  disaster.  Jomini  wrote. 

Retreats  are  certainly  the  most  difficult 
operations  in  war... When  we  think  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  an  army  in  full  retreat 
after  a  lost  battle,  of  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  order,  and  of  the  disasters  to  which 
disorder  may  lead,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  the  most  experienced  generals  have  hesitated 
to  attempt  such  an  operation. 

Jomini  described  what  occurred  in  South  Vietnam  as  the 

withdrawal  resulted  in  a  military  catastrophe.  The  ARVH 

II  Corps  of  165,000  troops  tried  to  withdraw  with  no 

planning  or  preparation.'*^*  Meanwhile,  the  communists 

isolated  the  Central  Highlands  by  blocking  the  major 

routes  so  that  only  route  7B  remained  open.  This  route 

was  insufficient  for  a  corps  withdrawal  due  to  poor 

road  conditions,  overgrown  vegetation,  and  many  downed 

bridges . 

Regardless,  the  South  Vietnamese  attempted  to 
withdraw  along  this  route.  The  South  Vietnamese  did  not 
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plan  for  tna  nearly  200,000  refugees  who  soon  fled  and 
blocked  route  7B.  The  conununists,  sensing  an 
opportunity,  reacted  swiftly  by  blocking  the  road  and 
attacking  the  retreating  column.  They  destroyed  about 
75%  of  the  ARVN  II  Corps:  including  15  of  the  18  combat 
battalions,  75%  of  the  logistic  and  support  units,  the 
six  Reuiger  groups,  and  all  of  the  armor  euid  artillery 
units. The  South  Vietnamese,  with  neither  an 
effective  command  and  control  structure  or  an  effective 
Joint  General  Staff,  made  critical  decisions  without  a 
sound  decision  nuUcing  process.  Accordingly,  horrendous 
casualties  resulted. 

While  the  South  Vietnamese  reeled  in  disarray,  the 
communists  continued  to  press  their  attack.  U.S.  Army 
doctrine  states. 

The  attacker  presses  successful  operations 
relentlessly  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  recovering 
from  the  initial  shock  of  the  attack,  regaining 
equilibrium,  forming  a  cohesive  defense,  or 
attacking  in  tum.^°^ 

The  communists  pressed  their  successful  attack  to 
prevent  the  South  Vietnamese  from  recovering 
and  establishing  an  effective  defense.  As  the  South 
Vietnamese  tried  to  withdraw,  the  communists  blocked 
their  escape  and  then  destroyed  the  ARVN  II  Corps. 

Next,  the  commiinists  exploited  their  success  by 
concentrating  combat  power  to  destroy  the  ARVN 
divisions  trapped  in  the  North,  thus  creating  the 
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conditions  to  attack  Saigon.  Thay  than  concantratad 
aiztaan  divisions  to  isolata  and  quickly  saiza  Saigon. 
By  adapting  quickly,  the  communists  took  advantage  o£ 
the  South  Vietnamese  mist^Uces. 

The  communist  operational  commander,  General  Van 
Tien  Dung,  adapted  by  designing  specific  tactics  to 
take  advantage  of  the  South  Vietnamese  defensive 
dispositions.  In  Sun  Tzu's  words,  "Thus,  one  able  to 
gedn  victory  by  modifying  his  tactics  in  accordauace 
with  the  enemy  situation  may  be  said  to  be  divine. 

Dung  changed  his  tactics  to  conform  to  his  enemy  by 
designing  the  blossoming  lotus  tactics  that  struck  the 
enemy  nerve  center  emd  then  attacked  outward. Dvjig's 
troops  bypassed  the  city's  perimeter  defenses  and 
siirprised  defenders  by  striking  at  the  command  and 
logistic  centers  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
communists  would  then  attack  outward  from  inside  the 
city,  like  a  blossoming  flower,  to  destroy  the 
defensive  positions  from  an  unexpected  direction.  Thus, 
the  NVA  adapted  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
and  skillfully  destroy  their  enemy. 

Further,  the  communists  developed  effective 
strategy  and  military  plans  by  focusing  their  efforts 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  center  of  gravity.  General  Dung 
identified  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  as  the 
operational  center  of  gravity.  General  Dung  wrote. 
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The  basic  law  of  the  war  was  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  armed  forces,  including  manpower  and  war 
material . . .  the  main  teirget  of  oiir  forces  was  the 
(South  Vietnamese)  regular  army.^°‘ 

After  identifying  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  as 

the  center  of  gravity.  Dung  designed  his  campaigns  to 

destroy  these  forces.  To  destroy  the  South  Vietnamese 

Army,  the  commimist  marched  to  the  sea  and  divided  the 

South  Vietnamese  Army  by  isolating  the  six  ARVN 

divisions  defending  in  the  north^  During  the  Hue  and 

Demang  campaign  the  communist  concentrated  combat  power 

to  destroy  j.hese  ARVN  divisions. 

After  destroying  these  six  ARVN  divisions,  the 

communists  recognized  that  the  South  Vietnamese  center 

of  gravity  had  shifted.  U.S.  Army  doctrine  states. 

In  both  planning  and  execution,  we  must 
continually  reappradse  our  analysis  conceiving 
centers  of  gravity;  these  can  shift  dxiring  the 
course  of  a  campedgn.  They  do  so  as  a  result  of 
unilateral  decisions  made  by  the  enemy  commander 
or  as  a  direct  result  of  friendly  operations . 

As  a  result  of  friendly  operations  which  were  the 

communist  successes  during  the  Tay  Nguyen  and  Hue  and 

Danang  campaigns,  the  ARVN  was  severely  attrited  and 

demoralized.  Consequently,  the  South  Vietnamese  center 

of  gravity  shifted  from  the  eunaed  forces  to  the  capital 

city  of  Saigon.  The  center  of  gravity  shifted  as  the 

South  Vietnamese  Army  became  so  demoralized  after 

losing  six  divisions  emd  two-thirds  of  their  country, 

that  the  seizure  of  Saigon  would  break  their  will  to 
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fight  and  tharaby  and  tha  war.  Ganaral  Dung  wrota  that 
ha  Icnaw, 

that  whan  wa  stmick  our  most  powerful,  most 
dacisiva  blow  to  liberate  Saigon-Gia  Dinh,  then 
all  the  remaining  enemy  troops  in  tha  Mekong  Delta 
must  sooner  or  later  lay  down  their  arms  emd 
surrender.^®* 

The  MVA  created  the  necessary  conditions  for  success  by 
attriting,  defeating,  and  demoralizing  the  defending 
forces,  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  capital  city. 

They  showed  skill  at  the  essence  of  operational  art  by 
massing  resources  against  the  enemy's  main  source  of 
power  to  destroy  it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  campaigns  provide  valuable  insight  for 
studying  the  operational  level  of  war.  The  communists 
demonstrated  exceptional  skill  at  operational 
logistics,  deception,  emd  memeuver.  Communist  leaders 
developed  an  extensive  logistical  infrastructure  in 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  that  allowed  continuous 
supply  for  offensive  operations.  They  used  operational 
deception  to  fix  South  Vietnamese  attention  towards  the 
north  emd  then  attacked  the  lightly  defended  South 
Vietnamese  rear  areas.  The  communists  skillfully 
enveloped  and  divided  the  ARVN.  After  dividing  their 
enemy,  the  communist  concentrated  combat  power  to 
destroy  the  isolated  ARVN  \mits.  Next,  the  communist 
exploited  their  success  by  pressing  the  fight  and  never 
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permitting  their  enemy  the  time  to  reestablish  a 
defense.  The  communist  leadership,  after  thirty  years 
of  war,  demonstrated  exceptional  operational  abilities. 

In  contrast,  the  South  Vietnamese  leadership 
committed  grievous  operational  errors.  By  attempting  to 
defend  everywhere,  they  failed  to  defend  in  depth  aoid 
to  concentrate  combat  power  at  decisive  points. 
Fxurthermore ,  without  a  strong  reserve,  their  defense 
lacked  flexibility.  Lacking  flexibility  euid  am 
effective  commamd  and  control  structure,  they  could  not 
adapt  to  the  communist  offensive  tempo.  The  South 
Vietnamese  leadership  tried  to  adapt  to  the  communist 
offensive  tempo  by  ordering  a  withdrawal  that  soon 
became  a  rout.  The  South  Vietnamese  leadership,  failing 
to  accurately  perceive  the  political  or  tactical 
situations,  demonstrated  an  inability  to  conduct  the 
operational  level  of  war. 

These  campaigns  show  the  requirement  for  an 
effective  air  campaign  in  modem  warfare.  The  South 
Vietnamese  did  not  effectively  integrate  their  air 
force  to  conduct  an  air  campaign.  This  occurred 
primarily  because  army  commanders  controlled  the  air 
force  assets.  The  air  force  assets  should  be 
centralized  under  one  commander.  This  commmder  can 
then  mass  air  power  against  the  enemy  main  effort  and 
interdict  their  lines  of  communications.  The  air 
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caapaign  aust  bacoaa  an  intagral  part  of  an  ovarall 
plan  unifying  tha  af  forts  of  tha  nations 'a  araad 
f orcas . 

To  achiava  this  unity  of  affort,  affactiva  coomand 
and  control  is  assantial.  Tha  Viatnan  azparianca 
indicatas  that  political  laadars  azarcising  conaand  at 
tha  oparational  laval  aaldoa  contributa  to  affactiva 
military  oparations.  Instaad,  political  laadars  should 
dasignata  an  ovarall  military  coamandar  with  authority 
to  intagrata  army,  navy,  marina,  and  air  forcas.  This 
unifiad  command  can  than  plan  campaigns  and  conduct 
joint  oparations  that  concantratas  combat  powar  at 
dacisiva  points* 

with  tha  skillful  commitmant  of  twanty  two 
divisions.  North  Viatnam  launchad  a  sarias  of  campaigns 
that  Uttar ly  routad  tha  South  Viatnamasa  armad  forcas, 
anding  tha  viatnam  War.  Thase  final  campeU.gn8  provida 
valuabla  insights  about  tha  oparational  laval  of  war. 
Ganaral  Antoine  Henri  Jomini  wrote,  "Military  history, 
accompanied  by  sound  criticism,  is  indeed  the  true 
school  of  war."'°’  This  war  and  these  campaigns  deserve 
special  consideration,  analysis,  and  criticism,  so  that 
tha  mistakes  of  tha  Viatnam  War  are  never  repeated. 
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Battle  ior  Plmoc  Long  ProTlnce 

December  1974-JanuarY  1975 

First  NVA  attacks 
Second  NVA  attacks 
&■'  ARVN  airlift 
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In  the  first  phase  of  the  1975  offensive,  shown 
on  this  map,  the  Communists  pinched  out  the 
GVN  salient  in  Phuoc  Long  Province  and 
linked  their  supply  routes  north  of  Saigon. 
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With  routes  to  the  coast  cut  and  their  positiods  out* 
flanked  by  the  North  Vietnamese  capture  of  Ban  Me 
Thuot,  II  Corps  withdrew  along  disused  Route  7B 
where  they  were  subsequently  attacked  at  several 
points  by  the  Communists.  ' 
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On  April  9.  ItTS.  thraa  Main  rarca  NVh  diviaiom  con- 
•argad  on  iha  llih  AXVN  DMaion  at  Xuan  Lot.  tha 
bulwark  of  Saigaa'a  dafcaaaa.  Tbara.  tha  RVNAF  uaad 
ararfihiag  it  had  to  bt  la  atop  iba  NVA  advaaca.  Out- 
mmbarad  and  aatiaundad.  U»  Utah  ANVN  Dwtaian  haM 
on  wMla  tha  iK  Ataboma  aiM  dtMo  arowad  taak  fincaa. 
wkh  VNAT  tactical  auppoR.  triad  to  braak  thiaugh  NVA 
linaa.  ■>  April  ISclt  tha  battla  waa  turning  in  tha  NVKa 
IbMr  and  br  April  20  Xuaa  Lac  waa  abandonad. 
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By  1975  tlM  ConunuoUts  bad  a  dual  road  systatn 
and  a  fiial  pipoiins  that  pourod  man  and  supptias 
inu  South  Viacnam.  Tha  journay  from  Hanoi  to 
ttaa  PRC  capicai  at  Loc  Ninb  took  loss  chan  c«wo 
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